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Who? What? Where? When? 





The FM band will remain at 88 to 108 
megacycles, according to a recent ruling of 
the Federal Communications Commission. 

Morris S. Novik, former WNYC director, 
has added the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union to the list of those for whom 
he serves as radio consultant. 

William S. Paley is now chairman of 
the board of CBS, having recently resigned 
the presidency. In his new post he plans 
to devote much of his time to programs, both 
entertainment and public service. 

Bert Wilson and Ted Westcott, Station 
KMOX, St. Louis, are training forty-two 
high school teachers in script writing and 
production to prepare them for a new high 
school radio project in St. Louis. 

FM Station WQXQ, New York, owned 
by the New York Times, began, April 1, to 
broadcast on its new frequency of 97.7 mega- 
cycles. Broadcasts are continuing also on 
the 45.9 megacycle frequency until the old 
FM band is abolished by the FCC. 

The AER Elections Committee for 
1946 consisted of the following members, all 
from Cleveland: Dr. William B. Levenson, 


chairman, Cleveland public schools; Mrs. 
Marjorie Harms, Station WHK; Mrs. 
George V. Goodbold, president, Cleveland 


Radio Council. 

Dr. Frank Stanton is the new president 
of CBS. He has been with the network 
since 1935 when he resigned from the De- 
partment of Psychology at the Ohio State 
University. Dr. Stanton has done extensive 
work in radio research both at Ohio State 
and at CBS. 

The Alfred I. duPont Radio Awards for 


public service this year went to Stations 
KDKA, Pittsburgh, and WNAX, Yankton, 
South Dakota, and to Lowell Thomas, re- 


porter and commentator. The awards, which 
carry cash prizes of $1,000, were announced 
at a dinner March 9. The 1946 awards are 
the fourth since the establishment of the 
contest. 

John W. Bachman, formerly acting chair- 
man, Department of Speech, Capital Uni- 
versity, Columbus, now heads the Radio De- 
partment, Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 
Baylor owns the controlling interest in Sta- 
tion KWBU, which has studios in Dallas, 
Waco, and Corpus Christi. Mr. Bachman 
will supervise the University’s training de- 
partment for radio and direct campus broad- 
casting over the station. 

Carrington Playhouse is the title of a 
new experimental radio program presented 
over MBS, Thursdays at 8 p.m., EST. Ob- 
jectives of the program are to stimulate new 
writing for radio and to encourage experi- 


Paul W. Keston, who personally con- 
ducted the vigorous CBS campaign for early 
color television, has been made vice chair- 
man of the board of CBS. 

The Tenth Annual American Exhibition 
of Educational Radio Programs attracted 
400 entries in 1946. Winners will be an- 
nounced at the Columbus Institute, May 3-6. 

Howard K. Smith, a European network 
correspondent for CBS, is the new chief, 
CBS European News Bureau, London. He 
replaces Edward R. Murrow, recently ap- 
pointed to a CBS vice presidency. 

Amo DeBernardis, AER Journal con- 
tributing editor, and supervisor, Department 
of Audio-Visual Education, Portland, Ore- 
gon, public schools, has been released from 
the Navy and resumed his Portland school 
post on January 28. 

Alpha Epsilon Rho, is listed for the first 
time in the Directory Number of The Fra- 
ternity Month, January, 1946. The names of 
the national officers, a picture of the official 
pin, the number of chapters, and the number 
of members are included in the write-up. 

Station KOIN, Portland, Oregon, de- 
votes four programs a week to Veteran’s 
Bulletin Board. This series advises ex-serv- 
icemen and their families of their rights and 
benefits under local, state, and national legis- 
lation. Portland organizations offering help 
to veterans take part in the programs. 

The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews recently awarded seven citations 
of merit for the fostering of religious toler- 
ance and brotherhood. Recipients were: 
Arch Oboler, Station WFIL, My Little 
Boy, My Brother's Blood, Letter from Paul, 
The Eternal Light, and Mr. District Attor- 
ney. 

Station WQXR, New York, owned by 
the New York Times, will discontinue all 
news commentators, both sustaining and 
commercial, effective April 5. In the future, 
WOQXR plans to handle controversial issues 
through forum discussions in which conflict- 
ing points of view will be aired. Complete 
coverage of the news will be continued as in 
the past. 

KCMO Civic Forum, a Saturday morn- 
ing series, has enjoyed an appreciative au- 
dience, according to Ann Hayes of KCMO, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Groups and_ sub- 
jects which are rotated in the series are: 
Your Community Calls, Getting Acquainted 
With Your Public Library, Junior College 
Round Table, and the Kansas City Council 
of Parents and Teachers. 

Station WKAR, Michigan State College, 
now has thirteen veterans on its staff: an- 
nouncers Charles Anthony, Robert Shackel- 


The University of Oklahoma has been 
granted a conditional construction permit 
for a 3-kilowatt FM station to be operated 
in conjunction with WNAD. 

The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion discovered in a recent survey that 29,- 
405 full-time workers were employed by the 
broadcasting division of the radio industry. 
Of this number, 3,254 are executives. 

Academy Award Theatre is the title oi 
a new radio series presented over CBS 
which began March 30 at 7 p.m., EST. The 
source material for the dramatic shows will 
come from the stockpile of Academy Award 
pictures. 

Eddie Cantor and his radio show have 
been banned from the network of the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation. The main 
reason for the ban, according to the CBC, 
was because the show “did not meet the CBC 
standards of acceptance.” 
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mentation in production techniques. Chief ton, Herbert Bodwin, Edward Brink, Milton 

patroness of the program is Mrs. Elaine Haitema, and Merrill Walker; operators 

Carrington, successful soap opera writer. Linn Towsley, John Blakeslee, George 

The opening program of the series used a Fraser, William Winters, and Robert Hogle; 

script written by Joseph Cochran, Billings, music librarian Robert Huber; and agricul- 

Montana. tural editor Carl Moore. 
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Radio Scholarships: a Challenge to the Industry! 





that youth of high academic ability and of superior 

aptitude in the radio arts—especially writing, speech, 
and dramatics—have the essential advantages of a four-year 
college course. There is an obligation also to encourage ex- 
perienced teachers, who show promise of radio ability, to 
prepare themselves adequately in the techniques of radio 
production. Thus, as radio workshop teachers in the high 
schools, they can discover early and develop in their students 
those latent radio abilities which will provide in the years 
which lie ahead an adequate supply of increasingly better 
trained and more adequately grounded young men and 
women to meet the needs of the rapidly growing radio in- 
dustry. 


Tis RADIO INDUSTRY is challenged today to make certain 


According to the FREC, 261 colleges and universities 
offer courses for professional training in radio; 111 have 
radio workshops ; and 28 offer degrees in radio. These have 
uttracted many teachers, especially during summer terms. 
Then there have been numerous workshops and institutes 
under network or station sponsorship: the NBC Institutes, 
at Northwestern and UCLA; the KOIN Institute; the 
WHA FM Radio Education Institute; the KFBK Radio 
Summer School; the KYW Radio Workshop; and others. 
These have been of material assistance in the training of 
teachers and others in radio techniques. 

Perhaps an even more forward-looking plan is that of 
President Benedict Gimbel, Jr., of Station WIP, Philadel- 
phia, announced in the January, 1945, AER Journal. His 
station offered two scholarships to Philadelphia teachers, 
the recipients to be selected by a committee of three educa- 
tors: Gertrude Golden, chairman, Public Relations Com- 
mittee, and Mrs. Ruth Weir Miller, radio assistant, both of 
the Philadelphia public schools; and Dr. Frederick C. 
Gruber, assistant professor of education, in charge of radio 
courses, University of Pennsylvania. These two scholar- 
chips made it possible for the recipients to take the radio 
course at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Is Philadelphia unique in its possession of high caliber 
cducational institutions and radio stations whose manage- 
ments look ahead with vision? Does not the United States 
include numerous cities in which radio stations might profit- 
ably provide scholarships to teachers for radio study at 
Is there any doubt but that the 
effect on the schools’ use of radio and their attitude toward 


» it would more than balance the relatively small cost of the 










Mp to the stations? Do not such scholarships offer, 

il prospect, an unequalled opportunity to cement the rela- 
tions between radio and education to the mutual benefit 
of both? 

Station WTCN, Minneapolis-St. Paul, announced early in 
March, the provision of an annual scholarship to a Twin 


— 


City high school graduate selected for his achievement in 
scholarship, proficiency in writing or speaking, and qualities 
of personal leadership. The winner will receive a full year’s 
tuition at the University of Minnesota or at any other Min- 
nesota college or university he chooses. 


Administration of the WTCN scholarship was placed in 
the hands of the Minnesota Radio Council by Max Karl, 
public service program director, on behalf of C. T. Hagman, 
WTCN manager. A committee of the Council, consisting of 
Helen Fish, former radio workshop director, Minneapolis 
South high school, chairman; Mrs. George B. Palmer, 
Council past-president ; Luther Weaver, St. Paul advertis- 
tag counselor; and Dr. Tracy F. Tyler, associate professor 
of education, University of Minnesota, and AER Journal 
Editor ; will select the winner at the close of the current 
school year. 

It is believed that this high school scholarship based upon 
academic achievement and demonstrated radio aptitude is 
the first of its kind to be offered by an American radio sta- 
tion. “This scholarship has been long in coming and WTCN 
is happy to have inaugurated it,” Max Karl stated in the 
recent announcement. Certainly, such a forward-looking 
venture will be welcomed by the nation’s radio educators. 


The plan, as far as Minnesota is concerned, is looked upon 
as a first step in a field which has been untouched heretofore. 
None would claim that a single scholarship is enough to 
provide for all of the promising Twin City high school 
graduates. Nor should the recipient be limited to a single 
year’s attendance at a college or university. Furthermore, 
are the thousands of young people graduating each year 
from other Minnesota high schools to be disregarded? Do 
not these problems suggest the award of similar scholar- 
ships by other Twin City radio stations and by radio sta- 
tions in other parts of Minnesota? 

The radio industry and educators of Minnesota will con- 
tinue to work closely together. Few problems are incapable 
of resolution; and now that the ground has been broken, 
further progress in the radio scholarship field can be ex- 
pected in Minnesota. 

Should not AER members, as the next step, bring to the 
attention of radio stations everywhere the mutual advan- 
tages which similar scholarships offer to radio and to the 
schools ? Even if each station financed only one scholarship, 
college training might be provided for nine hundred young 
men and women to whom such an education might other- 
wise be denied. As Luther Weaver wrote in the March AER 
Journal, “The great station will be great because it thinks 
of the public first, because it takes its place in the commu- 
nity as a leader, because it develops a personality . How 
great are radio stations? Will they rise to this newest chal- 
lenge ?>—Tracy F. Ty er. 
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| Visited a High School Radio Workshop 





VISITED a high school radio work- 

shop and became acquainted with a 

group of workmen. They were 
workmen in democracy’s culture—both 
within their own group and within the 
listeners to their program. 

They were a group—with a com- 
monly held purpose, a trust and inter- 
dependence in each other, and estab- 
lished ways of getting their job done. 
They accepted and supported each 
other. Thus in casting and rehearsals 
they were free to try their best, free to 
tell each other when they, didn’t fit a 
part or weren't doing it sincerely. 
Criticisms were direct and both posi- 
tive and negative. But no one was 
crushed, and criticisms weren’t just an 
outlet for a feeling of aggression toward 
others. Estimates of another were fre- 
quently in terms of “not yet good 
enough, but better than he has done 
before.” My last contact with them 
was an experience of their eagerness 
to change and to grow. 

Sincerity was held to be that without 
which no part in a radio program was 
permissible. By it, they apparently 
meant that one must really understand 
the experience and the person you 
were playing and play it wholeheart- 
edly. No amount of “blasting” or 
dramatic pretense could cover up an 
insincere performance where the actor’s 
attention was upon himself rather than 
upon the honest feeling—thinking of 
his character role. The director never 
recited lines for an actor to imitate 
[with which he could “wax over” his 
failure to understand and feel the part] 
but kept interpreting the person and 
situation, and rejecting attempts until 
a sincere performance commenced to 
appear. 

They treated each other, not as kids, 
but as responsible fellow craftsmen. 
This was the way they were treated by 
their director. When a person had a 
job to do, it was up to him to use his 
ingenuity and come up with something 


Recently, Dr. Ross Snyder, associate 
professor of religious education and di- 
rector of studies, Chicago Theological 
Seminary, visited the radio workshop 
of the Pontiac, Michigan, public schools. 
As he expressed it, “The work of Ola 
Hiller with the high school students 
there impressed me.” It is the hope that 
AER members will gain, from Dr. 
Snyder's observations, an understand- 
ing of the achievements of this work- 
shop and a better appreciation of the 
potentialities which high school work- 
shops in general have in the develop- 
ment of better citizens and future 
leaders.—THE EpirTor. 





that would meet the group’s approval. 
For example, the sound effects person 
selected the musical cues on the basis 
of her best study of the script. During 
the first rehearsal she decided to make 
some changes in the light of the group 
conference when the rehearsal record 
was played for criticism. But it was her 
decision and her workmanship, not 
dictation from the director. 

Their once a week program for 
junior and senior high classes was 
These Are My Kindred. On a young 
person’s level and in radio drama style 
it portrays what young people of vari- 
ous countries have and are in common. 
It leaves its listeners with a feeling 
that we dare not let each other down. 
The program closes with a prayer of 
the youth of all nations. The two pro- 
grams for children, alternating with 
each other each week, entertainingly 
lead youngsters toward realizing that 
it’s fun to be living. Underneath, one 
catches the enjoyment of life bequeathed 
to us by the Greeks. The broadcast 
itself is a gala event, with some class 
of youngsters present in the studio to 
contribute the special musical number 
and perhaps tell something interesting 
that their class is doing. 

After being with them, from begin- 


ning to end of a particular show, | 
asked the group of about 25 what they 
liked about the Radio Workshop as a 
school activity. They liked the sense 
of responsibility toward their listening 
audience; the feeling that they must 
put on a good show equal to their high 
standards. They felt their shows were 
both good and important. They appre- 
ciated an activity where “pull” and 
“favorites” didn’t count, but if you 
got a part you knew you had earned it 
honestly and in fair trial before your 
peers. They liked playing different 
parts, to try being different people for 
a while. They enjoyed trying to think 
and feel themselves into the role of 
another person until they could under- 
stand him well. They liked trying things 
a little beyond them—parts and pro- 
grams that made them stretch to pro- 
duce. 

When I suggested that training to 
do this must help them better to under- 
stand their parents as persons, they 
hadn’t quite thought of it that way, but 
some reported that it had possibilities. 
A fairly interested look came over their 
faces at the next suggestion that the 
whole workshop experience must be 
good preparation for “living happily 
ever after” on the good ship matri- 
mony. They all agreed that they would 
be forlorn if there were no radio work- 
shop in which they could work after 
they completed school. And they be- 
lieved vigorously in the theme and goal 
of their programs. They even knew 
what it was! 

It strikes me that the most impor- 
tant thing about a radio workshop is 
the kind of persons it produces—both 
in its members and in its listeners. 
Within these observations on this par- 
ticular workshop, there are some very 
important educational goals for high 
school radio workshops.—Ross 
SNYDER, associate professor of religious 
education, Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. 





Portland Sets the Record Straight 





HE Pui DELTA KAPPAN, In a re- 
cent issue, contains an article which 
leads to the conclusion that its 
author has apparently devoted con- 
siderable time to the collection of sta- 


tistics concerning the utilization of 
radio for purely educational purposes.’ 
But like all collectors of data, he can 


1Carroll 


Atkinson. “Radio in the Classroom 
Coming or Going?’” The Phi Delta Kappan 
27:103-06; December, 1945. 


never be absolutely sure of a perfect 
score and there is always the danger o! 
drawing the wrong conclusion. Sinc« 
Portland, Oregon, has been mentione: 
twice in the article, once in a deroga 
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tory manner, it may be worth a little 
time and space to contribute a few cor- 
rections. 

Just for the sake of the record, the 
author of the aforementioned article 
might like to know that if his notes 
inform him that “New York City was 
the first public school system to attempt 
broadcasts in the classroom when, in 
June, 1923, an experimental program 
heard 20 high school 
seniors,” a correction is in order. Port- 
land, Oregon’s, school-owned station, 
KBPS, started operation in March, 
1923. However, a three-months’ dis- 
crepancy in who started school broad- 
casts is not the real reason for making 
this rejoinder. 

The real reason is the implication 
that educators have been floundering 
and have been saved by commercial 
managements. He leaves this impres- 
sion in such passages as “In several in- 


was by 


stances live-wire commercial manage- 
ments have come to the aid of flounder- 
ing educators to salvage and develop 
further the idea of programs for class- 
room listening. Portland, Oregon, is 
a good example of this.” 

One wonders where the author 
secured his information. It is doubtful 
that it could have come from the local 
commercial stations, whose relation- 
ships with the school station, KBPS, 
and with the school staff, have always 
been that of cooperation rather than of 
rescue, as the article implies. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it was the commercial sta- 
tions who came to the educators first 
of all to find out whether programs 
originating outside of our own station 
would be welcomed, and if so, what 
type they should be in order that they 
might fit in with the requirements of 
the local curriculum. Teacher com- 
mittees planning radio programs for 
classroom listening are an important 
part of the Portland public schools’ 





curriculum development. The script 
writer for one of the commercial sta- 
tions consults with this committee as 
to what programs are desirable and 
submits all scripts for committee ap- 
proval before they are _ broadcast. 
Teachers form an important part in the 
over-all planning, from production to 
utilization. This kind of educator- 
commercial-producer relationship has 
brought about better educational radio 
productions and consequently better 
teaching and learning situations, 

A brief examination of our schedule 
of broadcasts will make evident to any- 
that with all the technical skill 
which the commercial broadcaster 
might bring to the purposes of educa- 
tion, the really valuable employment of 
radio for school use will still depend 
most heavily upon the radio-minded 
school master. That’s why Portland 
maintains a full-time radio supervisor, 
not only to operate the station but to 
assist teachers with the production of 
student programs and also to serve as 
consultant for a number of large 
teacher committees interested in radio 
as one of the aids to classroom learning. 

The interest the Portland staff has 
shown in the use of radio in the class- 
room is also shown by the active AER 
group, which is composed of teachers, 
administrators, supervisors, and repre- 
sentatives of commercial radio. This 
group has been an important factor in 
bringing people of like interests to- 
gether to help solve mutual problems. 

It might also be pointed out that the 
author of the Phi Delta Kappan article 
does not appear to realize, or at least 
his writing does not make this evident, 
that the radio in the classroom is not a 
‘“‘master teacher,” 


one 


neither is it a means 
by which human beings acquire under- 
standings which lie behind mere facts; 
rather, effective radio use calls for a 
slow building up through preparation, 





R. S. LAMBERT, supervisor of educa- 
tional broadcasts, Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, who appears on the 
Institute program. 





presentation, and discussion. To this, 
radio can make a marvelous contribu- 
tion, but no more so than any other 
dramatic lecture. Not even in the field 
of music appreciation can it do the job 
alone unless the teacher makes as 
scientific utilization of radio as she does 
of the textbook or the motion picture, 
and only then can it really reach its 
full potentiality as an educational aid. 

It has not been the educator who has 
been floundering. Educators as a group 
have always been aware of the value of 
radio and have given salutary guidance 
to commercial stations in the produc- 
tion of radio programs. No one group 
can take the credit for educational 
radio; all interested parties working 
together have made educational radio 
what it is today —AMmo DEBERNARDIS, 
supervisor, Department of Audio- 
Visual Education, Portland, Oregon, 
public schools. 





16th Radio Institute at Columbus, May 3-6 





ORE THAN 1,500 PERSONS, in- 
cluding the best- 
known names and personalities 

n radio and education, will convene 
t Columbus, Ohio, May 3-6, for the 


some of 


sixteenth Annual Institute for Edu- 
ition by Radio. 
More than 30 different sessions, 


leeting virtually every specialized in- 
‘rest in educational radio, are sched- 
led for the meeting which is sponsored 


by Ohio State University. Dr. I. Keith 
Tyler, national president, Association 
for Education by Radio, and director 
of radio education at Ohio State, is 
general chairman of the event. 

Every type of round-table, work- 
study group, and general session that 
could be designed to meet the manifold 
problems of postwar educational broad- 
casting has been scheduled, with a full 
slate of experts listed to round up 


speakers, lead discussions, and 
side at meetings. 

Topics will range from radio agricul- 
ture, journalism, music, religious edu- 
cation, research, public health service, 
training and work in inter-group un- 
derstanding, to the social responsibili- 
ties of radio writers, editors, and public 
relations people. 

General sessions on “Has Radio Re- 
converted ?”; “Implications for Broad- 


pre- 
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Epcar Kopak, president, Mutual 
Broadcasting System, whose Institute 
address at the opening session ts 
“Radio Reconverted.” 





casting of Atomic Energy’; “Radio 
and Inter-Group Understanding” ; and 
“Radio and the International Scene” 
have been lined up and two sections 
on television, one on FM and Educa- 
tion, and several on organization broad- 
casting are listed on the program. 
Experts who will speak in their own 
fields include the University of Chicago 
round-table, featuring Manhattan 
Project scientists and Nobel Prize 
winner Professor Harold Urey, all of 
whom will speak during the session on 
atomic energy; and Edgar Kobak, 
president of MBS, and Paul White of 
CBS; who will speak on “Radio Re- 





converted” and 
respectively. 

Justin Miller, president, 
Association of Broadcasters; and 
Nathan Straus, president, WMCA, 
New York, one of the nation’s leading 
public service stations, also will speak 
in the “Radio Reconverted” meeting. 

The Television Broadcasters Asso- 
ciation has taken over one of the tele- 
vision meetings and Frank Trager, 
assistant to the president, National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 
addresses the “Radio and Inter-Group”’ 
session. 

Mitchell V. Charnley, professor of 
journalism, University of Minnesota, 
Professor Kenneth Baker, Department 
of Psychology, Ohio State University, 
and Professor Herschel Nisonger, act- 
ing director, Bureau of Adult and 
Special Education at OSU, will be 
among the prominent educators at the 
conference. 

The meeting will have a strong inter- 
national tinge with R. S. Lambert, 
supervisor of educational broadcasts, 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation ; 
Dr. Arno Huth, Geneva, Switzerland, 
writer, author, and expert on European 
radio; William Bearup, Australian 
Broadcasting Commission; and Pro- 
fessor P. H. Frederick Chao of China, 
dean and professor of education, Na- 
tional College of Rural Reconstruction, 
Chunking; all scheduled to participate 
in various sessions. 

A special section meeting on “Radio 
and Foreign Information Services” 
also is planned. 

Alma Kitchell, director of women’s 


“Radio Journalism” 


National 


programs for ABC; Josette Frank, 
chairman of the radio committee, Child 
Study Association of America; Mrs 
Inez Kimball, national radio director, 
Girl Scouts of America; and Elizabeth 
McStea, director, Department of Pub- 
lic Relations, National Camp Fire 
Girls; will be among the many organ- 
ization and national group leaders who 
will discuss radio’s role as an educa- 
tional and public service medium. 

Other well-known experts include 
Robert P. Heller, producer of “Assign- 
ment: Home,” sponsored by the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, who will 
chair the meeting on “Radio and 
Veteran Rehabilitation”; and John 
Baker, chief of radio service, Office of 
Information, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, who will be chairman of 
the Agricultural Broadcasting meeting. 

Conference costs will be $5 for the 
general registration, which includes a 
copy of the 1946 Institute yearbook; 
and 75 cents for an individual session. 
The yearbook, Education On The Air, 
1946, is available to non-registered per- 
sons at $3.50. 

The Tenth Annual American Exhi- 
bition of Educational Radio Programs 
will be held in conjunction with the 
Institute and announcements of awards 
will be made at one of the sessions. 
Preliminary judging already has _be- 
gun on more than 400 regional and 
local educational and public service 
programs submitted. Judging of the 
national network shows will be done 
‘live’ in New York by a specially- 
selected panel of critics, who will for- 
ward their decisions to Columbus. 





Organizing an AER Region 





INCE THE NORTHEASTERN REGION 

of the Association for Education 

by Radio was the first one organ- 
ized, the methods used may be of some 
interest to regional presidents and 
other members concerned with or- 
ganizing the other regions. 

The first step is to have a complete, 
accurate, and up-to-date mailing list of 
every AER member in the region. Such 
a list can be obtained from George Jen- 
228 North LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago 1. Once this list is in hand it 
should be grouped by states. From this 
initial point, through to the final step 
in the regional organization everything 


nings, 


The second step is to send a form 
letter to each AER member in the re- 
gion. This form letter, however, varies 
according to states. 

The first letter sent out in the North- 
eastern Region reads as follows: 

Dear AER Member in New Jersey [or 
New York, or Pennsylvania] : 

Procedures and policies have been set up 
by the Executive Committee of the AER for 
the organization of AER regions and the 
election of State Directors. In order to in- 
itiate this organization in the Northeastern 
Region, of which New Jersey [or New 
York, or Pennsylvania ] is a part, I am ask- 
ing you to nominate a New Jersey AER 
member for the State Director of AER from 
New Jersey. Following nominations, a mail 
election will be held. we) ; 

Please have your nominations in my hands 


At the bottom of the letter was a 
tear-off blank to be returned to the re- 
gional president. This blank showed 
unmistakably that the nomination was 
for a certain specific state. 

The third step is to accumulate a 
complete list of nominations for each 
state. For the Northeastern Region the 
number of different nominations varied 
from one to seven, according to the 
number of outstanding AER members 
in the various states. The nominations 
are then listed alphabetically by each 
state and sent out on ballots, each state 
receiving and voting on its own nom 
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of instructions and mail it out with 
the ballots. Our letter read as follows: 


Dear AER Member in New Jersey [or 
New York, or Pennsylvania] : 

Enclosed is a ballot for you to use in 
voting for the AER State Director from 
New Jersey [or New York, or Pennsylvania]. 
Please vote for ONE nominee by marking 
a cross to the left of his name. 

In order to be counted, votes must be in 
my hands by the th day of 


The ballot itself was headed by the 
statement that the list of names was 
alphabetical and that it was made up 
of the nominations previously sent in 
by AER members of that state. 

The only difficulties were in with- 
drawals of names by the nominees 
themselves. This we handled by not 
counting the votes cast for the with- 
drawn nominees. It is advisable to 
secure permission from each nominee 
for his name to be voted on, this per- 
mission to be secured before the final 
voting list is made up. 

The fifth step is to notify the win- 
ner in each state that he has been 


elected State Director. This is a cour- 
tesy that might be overlooked. 

The sixth step [and up to the mo- 
ment the final one in the Northeastern 
Region organization] is to arrange a 
time and place for, and to hold, a meet- 
ing of all the newly elected State Di- 
rectors. At this meeting an organiza- 
tion is set up. Decisions are made on 
the selection of a working secretary- 
treasurer for the region, and on the 
make-up of the governing board of the 
region. The State Directors of the 
Northeastern Region felt that they 
themselves should be the governing 
board, rather than a small group 
selected from among the State Di- 
rectors. It was also our experience 
that the assembled State Directors 
wished to make policy for the region 
and to let the region’s voice be heard 
in respect to the formation of national 
policy by the AER executive commit- 
tee. Questions discussed with more 
than a little vigor included the collec- 
tion and allocation of membership fees, 





the editorial policy of the AER Jour- 
nal, encouragement of individual and 
local association memberships, and the 
time, place, and character of local and 
regional meetings. 

Finally it might be noted that it 
takes several months for a region to 
organize. We of the Northeastern Re- 
gion began in the late Spring of 1945 
and did not hold our first State D: 
rectors’ meeting until December 8. 
And it should also be noted that there 
is no provision in the AER scheme of 
things at the present time for paying 
the postage and printing costs of set- 
ting up a regional organization. Fur- 
thermore, State Directors attending 
regional meetings are obliged to pay 
their own expenses. 

Organizing a region is difficult, ex- 
pensive, and tedious in detail. But 
strength in regional organization will 
provide a foundation for solid and vi- 
tal growth in the national AER.—Ros- 
ERT B. MACDOUGALL, president, North- 
eastern Region, AER. 





Ohio State’s Recordings Library 





RACTICALLY ALL THE MATERIAL 

regarding the cataloguing or de- 

scription of recordings, at least in 
the library journals, is in the field of 
musical recordings and has been devel- 
oped from the standpoint of the musical 
records library. Apparently no very 
definite attempt on any large scale has 
been made to organize and describe a 
collection of recordings with the pur- 
pose of making them available as an 
aid to teaching. 

For these reasons, the Teaching Aids 
Laboratory at Ohio State University 
started from scratch, beginning by 
treating a recording exactly as a book 
is treated. The entries were under the 
author’s name on a card [3 by 5 inches] 
or under the title, if it was distinctive— 
with added entries under joint speak- 
ers, singers, or readers, and under sub- 
jects. The letter R was arbitrarily used 
to indicate a 16-inch recording, as 
similarly the letter X was used for 10- 
or 12-inch records, F for recordings for 
children. 

The subject headings were taken 
irom the Subject Headings Used in 
e Dictionary Catalogues of the L1- 
brary of Congress, supplemented by 
e List of Educational Subject Head- 
ings, together with those in the Read- 


+ 


To these were added subject headings 
of our own selection which seemed to 
fit our particular educational needs, 
such as “American People — Back- 
grounds.” This heading was used for 
such recordings as Cavalcade of 
America, Corwin’s Between Ameri- 
cans, La Touche’s Ballad for Ameri- 
cans, MacLeish’s America Was Prom- 
ises, American Scriptures, and the like. 
Under the heading “Economic Policy” 
were grouped a number of general or 
miscellaneous records which this head- 
ing seemed to include. 

If there are printed materials or 
pamphlets dealing with a_ particular 
recorded program, this fact is noted on 
the card, with the number of the re- 
cording preceded by a P; for example, 
PR 155-167 is the number for A 
Teacher’s Manual of Series 1 of Lest 
We Forget. 

Many problems have arisen—some 
of which are not yet entirely or satis- 
factorily solved—and doubtless there 
will be more as the use of the record- 
ings catalogue is extended. Recordings 


1The principal works consulted in setting up this 
library of recordings were: Education Indez, 
1940; Industrial Arts Index, 1943; Recordings for 
School Use, 1942, by Robert J. Miles; Subject 
Headings in Education, 1938, by Clyde Pettus; 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 1943; 
Subject Headings Used in Dictionary Catalogues, 
1928, of the Library of Congress; and List of 





have had to be played in whole or in 
part as an integral part of the cata- 
loguing. This is an important proce- 
dure, for recently a recording which 
had been catalogued under the subject 
“World war, 1939—Postwar planning” 
proved to deal with oil, and should 
have been under the heading “Petro- 
leum.” The first subject was taken 
from the label supplied by the organ- 
ization issuing the recorded series and 
attached to the recording by them. Not 
only has one playing of some of the 
recordings been necessary, but parts 
have had to be repeated in order to get 
the names not listed on the label or in 
any of the printed material available. 
For instance, every member of the 
Laboratory staff listened to some 
proper namés, and now there are some 
doubts as to the correct spellings. For 
the names Atlas and Maltz, the con- 
sensus was that these were correct. We 
have found discrepancies in the spell- 
ing on labels of a series, such as Hays 
and Hayes. The Library of Congress 
depository catalogue and Who’s Who 
have been used as final authorities. 
One difficulty has been to make the 
labels adhere to recordings made in the 
laboratory from radio programs. Fre- 
quently labels have become detached 





* Guide to Periodical Literature:  "dwcational Subject Headings, 1928, by L. Belle and have been lost. Rubber cement, 
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used over the already gummed labels, 
has proved the most satisfactory way 
to hold them together. 

Over two thousand records are now 


catalogued. The cards are arranged in 
what is, to all intents and purposes, a 
library catalogue with cross-references. 
When the printed aids — books or 
pamphlets — are catalogued, the cards 
for these will be in one alphabet with 
those for the recordings. 

When printed information on a re- 
cording is available, it has been clipped 
and pasted to the card. If one copy only 
of such material is at hand, it has been 
pasted on the subject card, with a 
reference to this fact on the main card. 
This is done because most of our re- 
quests come from the subject, rather 
than the author, approach. This printed 
material include 
lists, other 


read- 
suggestive aids. 
When the particular recording is de- 
scribed in Recordings for School Use, 
the fact has been noted, with reference 
to the page in that book. This book is a 
catalogue of appraisals issued by the 
World Book Company and prepared 
by J. Robert Miles in collaboration 
with the Recordings Division of the 
American Council on 


may Synopses, 


or 


ing 


Education. The 
descriptions in this publication are of 
detailed 
made on a card. 


course more than could be 

On each card is the figure indicating 
the speed at which the recording should 
be played; that is, whether its type is 
331 or 78 revolutions per minute ; the 

the records; the number of 
and the character of the pro- 
gram. For example, 33-16-2-SD indi- 
331 revolutions per minute, 


16-inch, double-faced recording of a 


size of 


sides ; 

cates a 
‘ ° " i- - 

speech and discussion. So far, the fol- 


lowing symbols to indicate the type 
of recordings are used: 


PD = Discussion N = Narrative 

DI = Dialogue Oo =(Qunz 

E - Exercises R - Reading 

| = Interview S = Speech 

I Lectures Sp = Special program 
Les = Lessons I = Talks 

Ve = Music }” = Variety 


\ny two of these symbols may be com- 
bined Jas in SD] to indicate the dual 
nature of a program. 

The file number of the recording is 
stamped on both sides of the label and 
also of the covering or envelope but at 
the upper left of the latter. 

The 16-inch recordings are kept in 
a wooden cabinet, divided into several 
compartments, 


arranged numerically 


from left to right. There are guides at 
frequent intervals, so that a particular 
recording is easily located. 

The recordings are charged and the 
service, though primarily intended for 
the faculty and students of the College 
of Education, has been extended to the 
faculty at large or to group leaders in 
the community who wish to use the 
materials available. The charging card 
includes several items of information 
which are not ordinarily on such cards. 
Since the service is new, the aim was 
to have, for statistical and informa- 
tional purposes, some added data. On 
the card are the title and number of the 
recording; the name, address, tele- 
phone number, and the department of 
the borrower; the purpose of the loan 
or the for which it is intended. 
There are spaces on the card for the 
withdrawal, due, and return dates, 
and the condition of the recording. 
Opinions may be of value regarding 
the recordings, so there is a space for 
any critical or suggestive remarks. It is 
impossible to check on the condition 
of every recording as it is returned, but 
an effort is made to do this as far as 


use 


possible. Some original recordings, 
which do not circulate at all unless 


under exceptional circumstances, may 
be heard in the studios. 

Since the objective is to make the 
recordings of use to teachers, there 
will be issued from time to time lists of 
available recordings on any desired 
subject, with annotations of the con- 


tent, scope, and adaptability. 

The Teaching Aids Laboratory col- 
lection includes several series of re- 
corded programs, in whole or in part, 
such as Wake Up, America, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Round Table, Great 
Plays, many of Norman Corwin’s pro- 
grams, and most recently, Abe Lin- 
coln’s Story. Included are poets reading 
their own poems, poems and dramas 
read by other readers, many of them 
famous people. There are also record- 
ings which may be used as an aid to the 
pronunciation, structure, and teaching 
of language, English as well as foreign. 
There are recorded stories and poems 
for very young children. Incredible 
though it may seem, the voices of such 
people as Florence Nightingale, W. FE. 
Gladstone, and T. A. Edison are re- 
corded. Instructors or students may 
hear, in special listening studios, pro- 
vided by the Laboratory, any recording 
there is in the collection. Doubtless 
many would be interested in hearing 
the voices of our presidents. All from 
and including Mr. McKinley are avail- 
able with the exception of Mr. Harding. 

The Laboratory is open to all teach- 
ers and suggestions as to its further 
use and development are welcomed. 
The recordings cover such varied fields 
and interests that they should be used 
more as people become familiar with 
their possibilities ——ALiceE W. Man- 
CHESTER, Teaching Aids Laboratory, 
Ohio State University [courtesy Edu- 
cational Research Bulletin. 





Local Association Activities 





District of Columbia 

Mrs. Florence Warner, educational 
director, Station WOL, Washington, 
ID. C., has been named publicity chair- 
man of the D. C. AER. 

Mrs. Hazel Kenyon Markel, D.C. 
\ER president, promised that, with 
the election of Mrs. Warner, the D. C. 
organization will be very much “in the 
news” hereafter. 

Portland, Oregon 

New officers for Oregon State AER 
include: Alice Smith, re-elected presi- 
dent; Evadna Hager, re-elected vice 
president ; Eleanor Hansen, secretary ; 
Fern Graham, treasurer; John Smith 
and James Morris, directors. 

John Lehman is the producer of the 
Pint Size Playhouse, broadcast by 
KGW at 3:45 p.m. Saturdays. Mr. 


Lehman is in charge of public speaking 
and dramatics at Roosevelt high school. 

Mary Elizabeth Gilmore, Helen 
Hamilton, Agatha Harding, and Edna 
Poulsen are charter members of a new 
chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma _ in 
Portland. Mrs. Hamilton is the presi- 
dent. 

H. Quentin Cox was recently named 
manager of Station KGW, filling the 
vacancy caused by the promotion of 
Arden X. Pangborn, former manager, 
to business manager of The Oregonian 
“©” has been a Joyal and active AER 
member since the organization of the 
Oregon Association. 

Marian Zollinger, supervisor ot 
language arts, and Lesta Hoel, super- 
visor of mathematics, Portland public 
schools, recently spent two weeks 1 
attending conferences and _ visiting 
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schools in Minneapolis, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago and vicinity, Denver, and Greeley, 
Colorado. 

Amo DeBernardis and Ray Wolfe, 
supervisors of visual aids and _ social 
studies, respectively, have returned to 
their duties in the Portland public 
schools after more than three years 
with the armed forces. 


Philadelphia 

The Philadelphia AER, cooperating 
with the Public Relations Committee, 
Philadelphia public schools, and the 
Schoolmen’s Week Committee, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, presented pro- 
grams on the afternoons of March 27 
and 28 in Irvine Auditorium. 

The March 27 program was devoted 
to the teaching of elementary science 
and featured a simulated broadcast from 
the Sctence Is Fun series. Speaker was 
John Scheuer, WFIL producer. Ida 
Taffee and pupils of the Rowen school 
gave a utilization demonstration. Dis- 
cussion leaders were Dr. Ralph Pres- 
ton, University of Pennsylvania, and 
\rmand Spitz, Franklin Institute. 

Teaching secondary school English 
with the aid of radio was the topic of 
the March 28 program. A simulated 
broadcast, The Bronte Sisters, was pre- 





sented by students of the Catholic high 
schools, with Margaret Mary Kearney 
as producer and W. C. Galleher, edu- 
cational director of KYW, as director. 
Mrs. Ruth Weir Miller and an English 
class of public high school students 
gave a utilization demonstration. A 
panel discussion of the broadcast fol- 
lowed with E. Newbold Cooper, mod- 
erator, and a panel of public, private, 
and parochial school representatives. 

A Radio Dinner at Hotel Phila- 
delphia on March 29 was the third 
radio event of the week which the 
Philadelphia AER sponsored. Princi- 
pal dinner speakers were Judith C. 
Waller, public service counsellor, NBC 
Chicago, and Edgar Kobak, president, 
MBS. 

New committee chairmen for the 
Philadelphia AER are: Katherine Bo- 
vaird, program planning; Ruth Doerr 
Brierley, evaluation; Roslyn Lindauer, 
publicity and promotion; Lyda Ickler, 
utilization; Ruth Whitehead, confer- 
ence; Margaret Reed, nominating; 
Gertrude Novokovsky, theater benefit ; 
and Royal E. Bright, editor PAER. 

The Second Annual Theater Benefit 
will be given by the PAER on May 28. 
Members and their friends will wit- 
ness the production, Kiss and Tell, at 
Plays and Players. 





Idea Exchange 





Extend Classroom Radio Use! 

Each year more and more schools 
utilize radio in the daily work of the 
classroom, Yet the question still arises : 
“Why use radio in the classroom?” 

Radio is one of the teaching tech- 
niques which has become a potent force 
in aiding the teacher to achieve a 
broader purpose of education. 

Radio can aid the teacher in bringing 
to her students material, which lack of 
time and of availability prevent her 
from presenting herself. A fifteen- 
minute program, it must not be for- 
gotten, involves hours of research, and 
many varieties of specialized talent, 
before it is put on the air. 

The communicator of 
ideas. In the same manner that books, 

arts, drawings, slides, and films are 
used to information and to 
levelop understandings, radio can be 

sed, The stimulus in this 

‘uditory rather than visual. 
The radio enables children to hear 
r themselves the president of their 


radio is a 


ce mnvey 


case is 


country, and other official, political, 
and professional leaders from every 
field of These men and 
women can exert a marked influence 
on young listeners and perhaps inspire 
them to aspire to a higher cultural 
level. 

The child of today 1s radio minded. 
Teachers easily can motivate interest 
through the use of radio. A teacher 
can use a specific program to stimu- 


endeavor. 


late children to engage in a classroom 
activity. Listening to a play or to a 
book review may lead to their reading 
other plays and books. 

In studying a piece of literature, the 
entire class could participate in a plan 
for adapting it to radio use. Several 
committees could work at the same 
time. In putting together the script, 
rewriting dialogues, fitting actions to 
scenes, devising sound effects, casting 
the characters, and producing the radio 
program, the class would experience a 
practical activity that could be gained 
in no other way. 


Certainly the students would have a 
better acquaintanceship with the play 
than could have been gained through 
reading alone. Additional experience 
would have been secured in writing, 
speaking, and creative ability, all re- 
sulting in a most enjoyable literary 
experience. 

There are some things that children 
can learn only through hearing radio 
programs—excellent orchestras, finest 
drama, on-the-scene broadcasts, and 
interviews between famous persons, 
for example. All these are both in- 
formative and enjoyable. 

Children need to learn the art of 
conversation. They need to know when 
to talk and when to listen. This can be 
developed in the classroom discussions 
which precede and follow broadcasts. 

Children like to discuss their enjoy- 
ment and appreciation of a good 
presentation—the new words and dif- 
ferent phrasing they have learned. 
They like to hear well trained voices, 
clear enunciation, and 
nunciation, 
Appreciation of good music as well 


accurate pro- 


as of all forms of art is largely a mat- 
ter of habit. Children who have never 
heard good music perhaps will not en- 
joy it at the first hearing. The degree 
of popular interest in better musical 
programs this out. Our many 
splendid musical programs have helped 
children to feel they know our best 


bears 


conductors, greatest singers, and in- 
strumentalists. 

Radio, with its dramatic technique, 
can make an interesting listening ex- 
perience of almost any subject in which 
children find Most learning 
begins with interest. Radio’s universal 
appeal and effective style of presenta- 
tion create an interest. It offers a li- 
brary of stimulating information. Why 
not use this resource more generally 
IK ATE 


interest. 


in the post-war period? — L. 
teacher, Lents 
mentary school, Portland, Oregon. 


Rosa, classroom ele- 


Radio’s Influence on Youth 
Radio ranks behind family, maga- 
zines and newspapers, and close friends 
in its influence on the developing minds 
of youth, according to an Institute of 
Student Opinion Poll 
Scholastic Magazines. 


S] YOTISE red by 


This conclusion was reached through 
a poll of 101,548 students in 1,555 rep- 
resentative high schools. When asked 
to indicate the major influence in their 
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lives, 38 per cent named the family ; 
17 per cent, magazines and newspapers ; 
11.5 per cent, friends, “the 
Gang”; 10.5 per cent, radio ; 6 per cent, 
community or student opinion; 5 per 
cent, per cent, 
church; 3 per cent, movies; 1 per cent, 
school books ; 3 per cent, “don’t know.” 

Bearing in mind, of course, that the 
relative influence of these various 
agencies has been assessed by those 
who may not be in the best position to 
judge that influence objectively, it is 
at least gratifying to note that the in- 
fluences under direct parent or teacher 
supervision — home, classroom school 
groups, and text books—total 50 per 
cent of the vote; and that the votes for 
four modern media of communication 


close 


school teachers; 5 


magazines, newspapers, radio, and 
movies—add up to 30.5 per cent. 


Radio Use Approved 

The experience of the Army during 
the war what progressive 
schoolmen have long felt: that educa- 
tion can be greatly speeded by using 
movies, filmstrips, the radio, and es- 
pecially designed pictorial material to 
supplement textbooks. Television also 
offers great possibilities. And the text- 
books themselves need to be geared 


showed 


much more closely to the student’s vo- 
cabulary, interests, and experience. . . . 

The radio has not proved so suc- 
cessful as the film as an educational de- 
vice. It has the defects of blindness 
which can only partially be overcome. 
While it is useful in stirring up dis- 
cussion, it has a tendency to glorify a 





dogfight between sharply divergent 
points of view rather than the less ex- 
citing methods of orderly group dis- 
cussion. In music instruction the radio 
is, of course, of great value. 

Although recordings have many of 
the weaknesses of radio, they can more 
easily be created to meet the special 
requirements of classroom use. Like 
filmstrips, they can be turned on and 
off at will and played repeatedly to en- 
force their impact. It is probable that 
we are just beginning to learn how to 
use these new techniques. There can 
be no doubt that they will play an im- 
portant role in the education of the 
future—MAXweELL S. STEwArT. We 
Can Have Better Schools. Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlet No. 112. New York 
20: Public Affairs Committee, 1946, 
pp. 27-28. 

Additional FREC Selections 

The March AER Journal included 
a tabulation of selected network pro- 
grams for the classroom teacher who 
uses radio programs. The FREC has 
issued a new list which contains the 
following programs not published last 
month : 

Sundays — The National Hour 
|NBC], Songs Along the Trail [MBS]. 

Mondays—The Voice of Firestone 
|INBC]. 

Thursdays 
| MBS]. 

Saturdays—House of Mystery 
|MBS], Columbia Workshop [CBS], 
Cross Section CIO |CBS], First Piano 
(Juartette | NBC]. 


Treasure Hour of Song 





Radio Workshops 





Three Summer Schools 

The Radio Summer School 
ducted last year at KF BK, Sacramento, 
California, will be repeated this year; 
and additional schools will be held at 
two other McClatchy stations—KWG 
in Stockton and KMJ in Fresno, it 
has been announced by Eleanor Mce- 
Clatchy, president, McClatchy 
casting Company. 


con- 


sroad- 


The KFBK school will be conducted 
from July 15 to August 3 and the KWG 
school from July 22 to August 10. Both 
stations are affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company. The school 
at KM], an affiliate of the National 
Broadcasting Company, will be held 
from July 29 to August 17. 

\imed at public 


helping school 


teachers utilize radio more advanta- 
geously in the classroom, each school 
will be held from 10 a.m. to noon, Mon- 
day through Saturday, during the three 
weeks it will be in session. In addition, 
there will be workshop sessions in the 
afternoon. 

The 1945 KFBK Radio Summer 
School, which had the endorsement of 
both state and city education officials, 
was the first of its kind in California. 
Attendance was limited to 100 teach- 
ers, who without exception hailed it as 
an outstanding contribution to educa- 
tion. 


Radio Study Conference 
On March 18, at Finch College, 
New York, the Federation Listening 


Post began a second series of ten study 
conferences on educational radio. The 
Listening Post is part of the radio 
plan of the Federation of Protestant 
Welfare Agencies, New York City, as 
arranged for the 210 social agencies in 
its membership by an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Radio. The members of the 
Committee of well-known executives 
in the field of educational radio are: 
Gloria Chandler, radio consultant, Asso- 
ciation of Junior Leagues of America; 
Margaret Cuthbert, director of pro- 
grams for women and children, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company; Elsie 
Dick, director of women’s activities, 
Mutual Broadcasting System; Robert 
B. Hudson, associate director of educa- 
tion, Columbia Broadcasting System; 
Grace Johnsen, director of women’s 
activities, American Broadcasting 
Company; Eleanor N. Sanger, pro- 
gram director, WOXR; Mrs. Nathan 
Straus, director of educational pro- 
grams, WMCA. 

The Chairman, Mrs. Nevil Monroe 
Hopkins, described the Federation’s 
plans, which covered March, April and 
May, as follows: 

“For 1946, we plan an approach to 
community radio that is unique and 
could only have been devised in New 
York City, the headquarters of the net- 
works—a study course in which pro- 
fessional radio executives take board 
members and social workers behind 
the scenes of the educational programs 
currently heard over the air. For the 
social agency representatives it means 
both listening to and visiting on field 
trips, radio programs originated by 
New York studios, and discussing them 
with the people who plan them. We 
learn what we as representatives of 
social agencies can do to influence pro- 
gramming or to attract listeners to our 
own programs. We also explore the 
opportunities and techniques for get- 
ting our messages included on already 
existing programs, or made into tran- 
scriptions. Last year 80 people took 
the course.” 





Mrs. Hopkins went on to say that 
the Federation’s secretary for radio. 
Charlotte Demorest, is bringing, from 
the networks and radio stations 
represented, speakers to discuss in 
panels the various types of educational 
radio programs. The March 18 confer- 
ence was devoted to programs about 
the family on the local air. Speakers 
were: James M. Gaines, WEAF; Gene 
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King, WOR; Margaret Arlen, 
WABC; Alma Kitchell, WJZ; Char- 
lotte Adams, WQXR; and Mrs. Na- 
than Straus, WMCA. 

Subsequent study conferences have 
covered or will cover network pro- 
grams about the family, programs for 
children and youth, educational pro- 
grams, and health and welfare pro- 
grams. 

Speakers who will be heard at these 
conferences include: Frances Farmer 
Wilder, Carol Irwin, Leon Levine, 
Dwight Herrick, Grace Johnsen, Doro- 
thy Gordon, Robert B. Hudson, Rob- 


ert Saudek, Abram Chasins, Elinor 
Inman, Elsie Dick, Robert Heller, 
Eleanor N. Sanger, Charter Heslop, 
Margaret Cuthbert, Mrs. Nathan 


Straus, Jane Tiffany Wagner, Doro- 





thy Kemble, Leon Goldstein, Doris 
Corwith, Mrs. Knox Reeves, Christine 
Kempton, and Edwin J. Lucas. 

The last four study conferences will 
“explore the chances that exist for the 
social agencies of New York City to 
bring their efforts to the public via 
radio. Two of these will be conducted 
at the Spence School by Gloria Chand- 
ler, radio consultant, Association of 
Junior Leagues of America, on “The 
Voice of the Community,” and “The 
Sleeping Giant of Radio.” “Opportu- 
nities on the Local Air” at WMCA and 
“Radio and You” at New York Uni- 
versity will close the conferences on 
May 27. More than forty field trips, 
some to programs especially arranged 
for the Federation Listening Post, will 
occur between these dates. 





Coming Events 





NBC’s World Amity Project 


\ new development—the voluntary 


) cooperation of the American Associa- 


LN 


tion for the United Nations—in NBC’s 
long-term United Nations project de- 
signed to promote United Nations’ 
unity and understanding was announced 
recently by Clark M. Eichelberger, di- 
rector of the AAUN, and Sterling 
Fisher, director of the project and head 
of the NBC University of the Air. 
The project, phases of which are be- 


) ing launched also with the cooperation 


of the U. S. Department of State and 


§ the representatives of the information 


} services 


of various members of the 
United Nations, will include: 


[1] A United Nations Week, ob- 
served nationally by the network and 


§ locally by NBC's independent, affili- 
| ated stations. 


B ber 



































[2] A conference in New York, ar- 
ranged by NBC, for broadcasting edu- 
cators and program executives of mem- 
nations of the United Nations, 
and development of an exchange of cul- 
tural programs among broadcasters in 
these nations. 

13] Use of the entire NBC Univer- 
sity of the Air in an integrated, inter- 
nation educational campaign. 

Che American Association for the 
United Nations, one of the country’s 
leading educational groups, whose ac- 


| tivities are devoted exclusively to the 


fostering of United Nations’ under- 
standing, has 12 regional offices and 61 
branches in American cities. 

Vith the cooperation of more than 


40 of America’s greatest civic, educa- 
tional, and religious groups, the AAUN 
has officially adopted NBC’s United 
Nations Week. Activities for this week 
in communities throughout the coun- 
try will include special assemblies, con- 
certs, and broadcasts. 

Dr. Angell, NBC pwblic service 
counselor, said, “NBC recognizes that 
the primary concern of every American 
of our era must be the development of 
world unity and the preservation of 
peace. The United Nations organiza- 
tion has been called the ‘last chance 
of civilization.’ ” 

William Benton, assistant U. S. sec- 
retary of state, said, “As a positive 
contribution to the building of an en- 
during peace, the development of 
genuine mutual understanding among 
peoples is perhaps the *surest way of 
removing the threat of the atom bomb, 
and that is an end and aim of states- 
men throughout the world. It is grati- 
fying, therefore, to find the National 
Broadcasting Company initiating a 
broad project built around the United 
Nations and devoting programs to 
questions of foreign relations.” 

The week of the first meeting in the 
United States of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations, scheduled 
for early September, has been selected 
by NBC as its United Nations Week. 
Announcement of its adoption by the 
National Education Association for 
observance in the schools of America 
was made by Dr. Willard E. Givens, 
executive secretary of the NEA. The 





NEA, which serves 850,000 state and 
national teacher-members, will coordi- 
nate its activities—special assemblies 
and programs—with those of NBC and 
its independent, affiliated stations, to 
stress the need of unity and under- 
standing based on the theme of the 
United Nations. 

Through the AAUN, governors of 
states will be asked to proclaim state- 
wide observance of the United Nations 
Week. 

The AAUN will prepare special 
pamphlets, folders, and posters for dis- 
tribution by its branches and chapters, 
and a keynote motto, jointly selected 
by AAUN and NBC, will be used on 
mailing pieces along with the official 
seal on the United Nations Charter. 

Begining with its United Nations 
Week, NBC will set aside a half-hour 
weekly for special programs of drama, 
music, and news about the United 
Nations. This period will later be used 
for the exchange programs planned at 
the conference. 

The first of the NBC University of 
the Air series based on the United 
Nations theme will begin on June 7 
with Tales of the Foreign Service, re- 
placing World’s Great Novels [NBC, 
11:30 p.m., EST]. This will be fol- 
lowed by Our Foreign Policy, Satur- 
day, June 15 [NBC, 7:00 p.m., EST]; 
Music of the United Nations, Thurs- 
day, June 27 [NBC, 11:30 p.m., EST], 
and Home Around the World, Satur- 
day, July 6 [NBC, 9:00 a.m., EST]. 

The foreign service program will 
draw its material from the files of the 
Foreign Service Office of the U. S. 
Department of State, most of which 
will be entirely new to the American 
public. Our Foreign Policy will be de- 
voted to broadcasts of official clarifica- 
tion of the operations of all the United 
Nations units, including the General 
Assembly and Security Council, and 
the Food and Agricultural, Monetary 
and Aviation organizations, and the 
World Court. 

The world conference on broadcast- 
ing and education will be held in New 
York during United Nations Week. 
Program exchange plans made then 
will provide for the allocation of pro- 
grams to be written about the people 
and life of each of the United Nations. 
When the conferees return to their 
countries, it is expected that they will 
obtain the best writers available to 
prepare scripts dealing with their own 
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countries. As soon as possible, these 
scripts will be assembled and _ trans- 
lated into the languages of the nations 
and will be offered by NBC to each 
country for radio presentation at the 
convenience of the broadcasters. 
Whenever NBC stations 
will arrange civic activities and broad- 
cast programs in their local areas on 
the theme of the United Nations as 
well as commemorative activities for 
United Nations Week. Plans thus far 
include public meetings, displays, spe- 


feasible, 


cial music, and programs clarifying 





UNO activities. It is also expected that 
civic chibs, churches, and educational 
organizations will support the general 
plan. 

“NBC’s United Nations project,” 
said Dr. Angell, “effects a new concept 
in the use of broadcasting as a world- 
wide medium of understanding and 
cooperation. Through international ex- 
change of radio programs for the edu- 
cation of the world’s peoples, one of 
the greatest communications media of 
the world will help to promote the plans 
for peace.” 





Television 





Washington-New York Television 

Video presentation of the Lincoln's 
Birthday ceremonies in the nation’s 
capital, Tuesday, February 12, marked 
the first inter-city television broadcast 
between Washington and New York, 
and was carried by CBS television 
station WCBW-N.Y. at 12:00 Noon, 
EST. 

Highlights of the historical event in- 
cluded the laying of a wreath at the 
Lincoln Memorial by General of the 
\rmy Dwight D. Eisenhower, and 
interviews on the Capitol steps with 
Paul Perter, chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Senators 
Burton K. Wheeler, Wallace H. White, 
Jr., and Kenneth McKellar, Speaker 
of the House Sam Rayburn, and Repre- 
sentative C. F. Lea. 

Using the Bell System’s coaxial cable 
link between the two cities, the televi- 
outlets of the Columbia Broad- 
System and the National 
Broadcasting Company brought this 
program to viewers in New York. The 
telecast was shown in Washington by 
DuMont. 

Television 


Sit 8 


casting 


cameras operated by 


crews of all three broadcasters were 
located in front of the Capitol, in the 
DuMont studios, and at the Lincoln 
Memorial. Opening in New York, the 
program switched to Washington for 
panoramic views of the Capitol and 
surroundings, which came the 
interviews. Bill Henry and Bob Edge, 
of the CBS staff, conducted interviews. 
Next the taken to the 
\\ ashington studios for a brief visual 


explanation and history of the develop- 


after 


viewers were 


ment of communications with a resumé 

of the workings of the coaxial cable. 
From there, the program turned to 

the Lincoln Memorial where television 


cameras were set up both inside and 
outside the building. Cameras on the 
exterior picked up scenes of the plac- 
ing of wreaths at the base of the 
columns in honor of Lincoln’s birth- 
day by various organizations in this 
traditional ceremony. The cameras re- 
corded General Eisenhower's arrival 
at the Memorial, and then switched to 
the interior of the building when the 
Chief of Staff honored Lincoln by lay- 
ing a wreath at the foot of his statue. 

The television images for this first 
inter-city telecast between Washington 
and New York traveled from the 
cameras over specially equipped tele- 
phone wires to the Washington termi- 
nal of the coaxial cable link, and thence 
over the cable 225 miles to New York. 
From the terminal in New York, the 
images traveled again over specially 
equipped wires to the television trans- 
mitters of Stations WCBW |CBS]| and 
WNBT [NBC]. 

The marked the start of 
regularly scheduled intercity television 
programs from Washington to New 
York via coaxial cable. 


telecast 


Educational Television on NBC 
The first permanent series of educa- 
tional broadcasts in the history of tele- 


vision will be inaugurated by the 
National Broadcasting Company the 


week of April 7, it was announced re- 
cently by John F. Royal, NBC vice 
president in charge of television. 

A feature of the series will be its 
use by the New York City Board of 
Education as an experiment in student 
utilization, Titled World To- 
morrow, the weekly educational series 
will be produced with the cooperation 
of the NBC University of the Air. It 


Your 





will deal with the fields of physical 
sciences and will keep in immediat: 
touch with all outstanding develop- 
ments in these fields. Among the sub- 
jects for early telecasts will be “The 
Mighty Atom,” an explanation of 
atomic fission and potential uses of 
atomic power, “Jet Propulsion,” 
“Huff-Duff, the Radio Detective,” 
and others of immediate and vital im- 
portance. As television network facili- 
ties develop, the programs will visit the 
nation’s capital to bring viewers scenes 
from the Smithsonian Institution. 
Other cities may also be visited to tap 
the scientific resources of laboratories 
and museums. Throughout the series, 
the emphasis will be on new scientific 
developments which will directly affect 
the viewers. 

In order to test the effectiveness oi 
the program from an educational stand- 
point, the Board of Education will 
bring groups of students each week to 
NBC’s viewing room 980 to witness 
the telecasts. Questionnaires will be 
provided to the students to enable them 
to give analyses of their reactions. 
These will be turned over to NBC for 
use as a basis for constant improve- 
ments in program 
niques. 

Programs will be kept highly flexibl 
—while some telecasts may consist of 
unusual laboratory demonstrations b) 
many of America’s leading scientists, 
others are expected to combine with 
such demonstrations the use of drama 
for historical background. In still other 
instances, programs will rely heavil\ 
upon special events and other types oi 
field pickups by NBC television’s mo- 
bile equipment. Extracts from educa- 
tional pictures will also be used from 
time to time. 


content and_ tech- 


One of the difficulties in the way of 
development of an important science 
series was the problem of finding 
writers who have broad _ scientific 
knowledge combined with knowledg 
of the radio and television media. 
this end, NBC has obtained the serv- 
ices of Dr. Joseph Mindel of the science 
department, William Howard Taft 
high school, who is well-known as 4 
science writer for some of the leading 
radio series including Cavalcade 
America. 

The new series will be telecast from 
2 :30-3 :30 p.m., EST, in order that tht 
students from the city schools may ‘t 
tend conveniently. 
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Events in Review 





Oklahoma Radio Conference 
\lore than 600 educators, radio writ- 


ers, station and network executives, 


} station representatives, and agency per- 
} sonnel attended the Annual Conference 
Fon Station 


Problems at Norman and 
in Oklahoma City on March 7-10, with 
the University of Oklahoma as host and 


the Association for Education by Radio 


Bas sponsor. 


From the moment of the opening 
the assumed a 
solemnity of purpose that characterized 
the meetings throughout the 


session conference 


confer- 


e ence. 


\s representative of the national 
committee that aided the University in 
planning the program, Earl Williams, 
manager, KFAB, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
set the theme of *‘Radio in Transition.” 


Williams said: “‘Radio has a terrific 


}reconversion jéb to do. We have actu- 


illy been frozen for nearly three years. 


Frozen’ as to physical equipment, 


programming and to a pattern of effort- 


less profit-making. We face a time of 
the most rapid change in all of the 
rapid changing times of this new in- 
lustry.”” 
|. Keith Tyler, Columbus, Ohio, 
\ER president, re-emphasized the 
serious note in his welcome address. 
“No other responsibility of a radio sta- 
tion manager, of a network executive, 
[an advertising agency, or of an edu- 
ational institution can compare in 1m- 
portance with that of applying our best 
‘know-how’ to the task of developing in- 
ernational understanding, A medium 
vhich is superbly effective in marshall- 
ing the people to win a war, or in- 
triguing listeners to buy goods, can 
ertainly educate men and women, and 
s and girls, in the realities of the 
nuous world in which they live. Will 
his task be given the priority it de- 
serves in the public interest, 
enience, and necessity, or will ‘busi- 
ness as usual’ blind us to the frightful 
nsequences sure to follow from stu- 
inaction ? 


con- 


The Association for Education by 
io is founded upon the belief that 
personnel and educators can 
it from joint thinking and action 
ut their 


it 0 


common responsibilities. 


happy to have a part in sponsoring 





a conference that brings the varied 
groups together for thoughtful shar- 
ing of ideas and techniques. It hopes 
that in the few days away from our 
day-by-day duties we may gain a per- 
spective and long-range view of radio 
so that the heavy daily routines may 
not prevent our dedication of talent, 
energy, and resources to the things 
that really matter—securing for our- 
selves and our children international 
security, domestic tranquility, and an 
opportunity to pursue happiness.” 
One of the most interesting panels 
of the conference was the dinner ses- 
sion Transition.” At that 
time, Robert B. Hudson, associate di- 
rector of education, Columbia Broad- 
casting system, announced that Colum- 
bia, his own network, and other net- 
works were planning increased atten- 
tion to educational programs. “It seems 
clear, beyond dispute,” he continued, 
“that radio is an integral part of the 
world in which boys and girls live. The 
ideas, attitudes, and information which 
radio brings to them constitute an edu- 
cational impact which educators can 
no longer ignore. The question, then, 
does not call for a defense of radio as 
an educational influence; rather it is a 
direct challenge to the educator to make 
more effective use of the medium in the 
systematic teaching process. 


“Radio in 


“What is the outlook for education 
by radio? The outlook is bright so 
long as there are ideas to communicate ; 


and so long as there are bright edu- 


Dr. RoyDEN DANGERFIELD, administrativ 
of Oklahoma; EArt WILLIAMS, manager, 
production director, KOMA, Oklahoma 
president, and director of radio education, 

the opening session of the Annual 
University of Oklahoma. 


cators and bright broadcasters to com- 
municate them.” 

Students from the University of Ok- 
lahoma laboratory schools were used as 
the participating studio audience for a 
broadcast from Norman over KVOO, 
Tulsa, to illustrate the station’s use of 
school children in its program Going to 
College. In Oklahoma City, junior high 
school students from the city’s school 
system were used for a demonstration 
program before an educator’s panel on 
program utilization. The program used 
was one sponsored by the local Junior 
League and_ broadcast 
afternoons over KOMA. 


on Saturday 

Mrs. Gertrude Broderick, secretary, 
Federal Radio Education Committee, 
Washington, D. C., was in charge of 
the panel discussion. Most of the edu- 
cators on the panel concurred in the 
views of Harold B. McCarty, director, 
WHA, University of Wisconsin, and 
chairman, Radio Committee, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Mr. McCarty said that the program 
contained much information for 
proper digest in fifteen minutes, lacked 
showmanship since it was given by one 
voice rather than in dramatized or 
forum form, and was incorrectly sched- 
uled [Saturday afternoon] for good 
listening. 


too 


The conference audience was espe- 
cially interested in the account of Rich’s 
Radio School, five days 
each week to Atlanta and other Georgia 
school station WGST. 
John Fulton, associate manager of the 
station, explained that the program was 
so costly as 
sential. The 


broadcast 


systems over 


to make sponsorship es- 


entire commercial credit 





e assistant to the president, University 
Station KF AB, Lincoln; ALLEN PAGE, 
City; and Dr. I. Keirm Tyter, AER 
Ohio State University |left to right]; at 
Conference ‘on Station Problems, 
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used by the 79-year-old Rich’s Depart- 
ment store was a beginning commercial 
which said: “Rich’s Radio school pre- 
sents ” and a similar credit line, 
without further advertising, at the con- 
clusion. The programs are divided into 
broadcasts for the primary grades, in- 
termediate grades, and junior 
senior highschool groups. 


and 


Throughout the conference educators 
had an opportunity to meet for special 
clinics and sessions apart from those 
of commercial station operators. For 
instance there were clinics on the op- 
eration of school stations, conducted 
by Storm Whaley, Manager KUOA, 
Siloam Springs, Arkansas, John Brown 
University ; a panel on “School Broad- 
casting” with Dr. Henry Lee Ewbank, 
University of Wisconsin; and a panel 
on “Organization Broadcasting” with 
Mr. McCarty as chairman. 


One of the outstanding events of the 
conference was the dinner session on 
March 9, when Arch Oboler, Holly- 
wood radio and screen playwright, who 
flew to Oklahoma City for the occa- 
sion, charged that ““The free American 
air is filled with humbug.” He elabo- 
rated on his statement by pointing out 
the serious aspects of a world in an 
atomic age that ‘came a hundred years 
too soon for civilization.” Although he 
charged radio with untruths, half- 
truths, and exaggerations, and said 
that the broadcasting industry was 
“money mad,” he did not think the 
American system of broadcasting was 
wrong in principle. Willard Egolf, 
special counsel for the NAB, asked 
permission of Judith Waller, NBC, 
chairman of the dinner session, to 
answer the charges. Egolf defended 
commercial broadcasting and concluded 
with the statement that so long as “the 
American system of free enterprise 
exists, so shall the free American sys- 
tem of broadcasting.” 

Paul Walker, FCC Commissioner, 
was the next speaker. Walker said: 
“Mr. Oboler: you've said in a few 
minutes what the FCC hasn’t been able 
to say in its one hundred thirty-nine 
page report. I know my dear friend 
Egolf will not take offense, because 
we haven't said anything in that re- 
port that wasn’t for the good of the 
industry.” 

Commissioner Walker then gave an 
informative talk on FM, Television, 
and Facsimile, and concluded with a 
brief explanation of the FCC report. 


Theta chapter of Alpha Epsilon 
Rho, national honorary radio fratern- 
ity, presented Oboler with an Annual 
Award for outstanding radio writing. 
The Oklahoma members of the Asso- 
ciation for Education by Radio award- 
ed a bronze plaque to Paul Walker in 


commemoration of his outstanding con- 
tributions to the field of communica- 
tions and his record as a public servant. 
Walker, a former Oklahoma corpora- 
tion commissioner, and University of 
Oklahoma faculty member, has been a 
member of the FCC since 1934. 





Reviews 





Tune in for Elisabeth: Career Story of 
a Radio Interviewer. By Mary Mar- 
garet McBride. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company. 1945. 191 pp. 
$2.00. 


“This Is Your Announcer .. .”: Ted 
Lane Breaks into Radio. By Henry 
B. Lent. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1945. 199 pp. $2.00. 


Radio has grown up so recently that it has 
not had time to set up a logical system of 
recruitment. Its glamour and wealth have 
brought countless qualified and unqualified 
job-seekers to networks, agencies, and sta- 
tions. So many more have come knocking on 
its doors than radio has been able to em- 
ploy that the industry has been able to 
progress in spite of its wasteful, unfair, and 
unintelligent employment policy—or, rather, 
lack of policy. On the other hand, educational 
institutions have not organized any substantial 
or realistic vocational training for radio as 
a profession. As a result, young men and 
women throughout the nation have been able 
to get into radio only through accident, luck, 
favoritism, or, in exceptional instances, 
through a rare personal persistence. All this 
is not good for an industry that is now facing 
[through AM, FM, and television. expan- 
sion] an almost immediate necessity for a 
doubling of personnel. 

For all these reasons, the books by Mary 
Margaret McBride and Henry B. Lent are 
of considerable interest. They are aimed at 
young people to whom radio is attractive as a 
career. To justify themselves they should be 
down-to-earth. They should give the facts of 
the industry as they exist today, avoiding 
misinformation and all false emphasis. To re- 
flect employment opportunities as anything 


other than they actually are—that would make 
these books nothing short of mischievous. 

“This is Your Announcer .. .” has con- 
siderable merit. From it the aspiring young- 
ster will learn how a station in a small town 
is set up and what is expected of an an- 
nouncer and a control board operator. This 
section is absolutely sound and full of com- 
mon sense. It emphasizes that, as the in- 
dustry is now organized, the local station is 
the place where 98 per cent of radio person- 
nel must—and should—-get their start. It de- 
bunks the notion that the beginner can get a 
job with a network or with a 50,000 watt sta- 
tion or with a top-rank agency. But when 
Mr. Lent’s book shows his young hero pro- 
gressing from the local station, in what ap- 
pears a matter of months, to a 5,000 watt re- 
gional and then to the New York outlet of a 
major network, finally landing up as pro- 
duction manager for television —“This is 
Your Announcer . . .” becomes silly if not 
dangerous. Mr. Lent’s last fifty pages are 
iridescent fantasy. Cut those out of your copy, 
however, and you can give it to a radio-struck 
boy or girl as substantially authentic. 

The story that appears to be written by 
Mary Margaret McBride is not to be recom- 
mended by any counsellor. It is school-girl 
fiction, telling the syrupy success-story of a 
country girl who came to New York and in 
less time than it takes to give a station-break 
became the assistant to a person who sounds 
very much like Mary Margaret McBride. So 
far as Tune in for Elizabeth is a reflection 
of life in the home and the studio of an ace 
woman radio columnist, the book is probably 
close to the facts. But as information for a 
girl who wants to make a career in radio, the 
book is vicious misrepresentation. It should 
be subtitled A Rover Girl in Radio City 
Otherwise, it should be kept out of the hands 
of any young girl who hopes to earn her liv- 
ing in radio.—Rosert B. MACDOUGALL. 





Current Recordings 





Robin Hood 

This Columbia Masterworks, Set 
MM-583, edition is useful in music 
and literature, and suitable for inter- 
mediate grades, junior and senior high 
school, and college and adult groups. 

The set consists of four 12-inch rec- 
ords leight sides, four minutes per side] 
at 78 r.p.m. Cost of Album, $4.50. 
Produced by the Columbia Recording 
Corporation; order through your local 
record dealer. 


Here is a record album that should 
be in every school. It is a superb 
dramatic rendition of the essential leg- 
ends of Robin Hood, starring Basil 
Rathbone. The music, the songs, the 
intensity of the action are all of the 
very highest quality. The old story of 
the rugged man of the people who be- 
comes an outlaw in order to bring 
justice and freedom to his land is pre- 
sented in a way to make child, ado- 
lescent, or adult sit up and hear it 
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rough to the end, even though he has 
heard the story many times before. 
) There is a freshness and originality in 
the production which promises well for 
further ventures in dramatic record- 


































Ings. 
[he story as presented on the four 
double-faced records in this album pro- 
vides about thirty-five minutes of high 
cultural entertainment. The cost of the 
set is very low in terms of the many 
purposes for which the records can be 
' from the intermediate grades 
through the senior high school. 


used, 


Tuneful Tales 


Series Number 1—The Three Little 
Pigs, The Little Engine That Could, 
The Shoemaker and the Elves, Johnny 
Cake, and The Laughing Jack o’Lan- 
tern. 


Series Number 2—The White East- 
er Rabbit, Little Black Sambo, The Lit- 
tle Gray Pony, and Peter Rabbit. 

These programs are useful in story 
hour, literature, speech, and dramatics. 
They are suitable for primary and ele- 

}mentary grades and for 

story-telling. 


classes in 


There are six 12-inch records [twelve 
sides, four minutes per side] at 78 
rp.m. Cost per unbreakable record, 
§ $2.10. Produced and distributed by 
Simmel-Meservey, 9538 Brighton Way, 
Beverly Hills, California. 











These stories, told by Martha Blair 
fox, are designed for kindergarten, 
hrst, and second grades. They vary in 
quality and appeal, but on the whole 
lurnish good material for classroom 
ise. The introductory material on each 
program, suggesting activities to be 
arried on separately by the girls and 
the boys, tends to restrict the use of 
these recordings to the classroom, and 
the instructions are rather formal for 
such young children. 

















(here is a general sameness in the 
inaterial and in the songs. The back- 
‘round music and the sound effects are 

} excellent, however, especially the flute 
mpaniment in the “Shoemaker” 
story and the music in the White Easter 
bit. The notes and directions and 










ical score on the paper envelopes 
ile recordings are valuable, whether 
ot one agrees with the suggestions. 
LicE W. MANCHESTER, Teaching 
\ids Laboratory, The Ohio State Uni- 
ity [courtesy The News Letter}. 




























“REGENCY” 


RADIO-PHONOGRAPH COMBINATION 


"America’s Smart Set’’ 


Poon > ele 


CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 









Scene from ** Children of Holland’ — 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 








ERE’S HELP for teachers in 
H solving one of the most 
perplexing problems of modern 
education—the problem of in- 
structing pupils with widely dif- 
fering backgrounds and abilities. 

Sound films provide the logi- 
cal answer to this challenge. Ac- 
tual tests have shown that 
students taught with the help 
of sound films learn more uni- 
formly. And in addition to this 
advantage these same students 
generally learn faster, and re- 
tain more, than groups taught 





so) 
as 


without the help of this new 
teaching tool. 

All-important too, is the 
choice of the proper projector. 
The new RCA Sound Film Pro- 
jector is ideally suited for school 
use. Teachers find that its true, 
lifelike sound reproduction and 
brilliant illumination enable 
them to get the utmost benefit 
from sound films. 

For complete information 
write for descriptive folder fo- 
day, to Educational Dept. 47-D, 
RCA Victor Division, Radio 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION. CAMDEN. N.J. 


sound films enrich teaching... 
PAVE THE WAY TO HIGHER LEARNING LEVELS! 


Corporation of America, Cam- 
den, New Jersey. 
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